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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fund the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
isto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terxus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us @ copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 


The Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 
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Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

5S. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manutfacwure, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carn, UO. H. Mitier, C. OLps, Agents 


an assortment of our own 


Travelinug-Bags; 
carefully selected stock. 


Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, int. en 

HELEN U. ping Superintende 

Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. ; 

Saran Van VeELzER, Superintendent. 
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Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and tor sale at 


the Community. 
/ Ann C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 


ity Grist-mill. 
Community J. F. Sears, Miller. 


Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 








Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, .. WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
ef their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ES Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price. 
It is supported at ae first and principally, by 
the funds of the Onéida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dairy Reviciovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es,and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 


PRESERVED FRUITS. 


Straw berrics, 
Raspberries, 
BWlackberrics, 
Cherries, Grapes, 
‘ TOMATOES AND PIE-PLANT, 
Put up air-tight. in glass bottles, and warranted to 
keep perfectly. For sale by 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 








The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 

—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions. They cultivate 390 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding column. 

—The Community has been established here ten 
years, and is self-supporting. Two other similar, 
but smaller institutions, located in Connecticut and 
Vermont with which we are connected, are also self- 
supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the teachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their reiigious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of InsPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism, 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of luws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL, ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of rrEE cR!TICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication, They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to builds much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 


—Tue Crrecvtar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 


The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ in the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

oe together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
ies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
ted to God. 
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The Social based on the Moral. 


If I were to choose a text upon which 
to base a discourse of social morality, I 
would choose this: ‘Except ye be con- 
verted and become as little children, ye 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 
The kingdom of heaven is a kingdom in 
which God, the Creator, rules his own 
work, and the education and development 
ot its subjects are in perfect accordance 
with its constitution. God created this 
world, but it is ruled in an inferior sense 
by men and devils ; there is a great dis- 
cord between the creation and gov- 
ernment. But in the kingdom of heaven 
the Creator is also ruler: the customs 
and laws and social institutions are in 
unison with his creation—law conforms 
to nature. Except we become as little 
children, i.e., return to the primary con- 
dition of our nature, as we came from 
the hand of God, we cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven. Under the rule of 
men and devils, our nature as it matures 
becomes distorted, misshapen. We must 
therefore return to childhood, and strip 
ourselves of all that has come upon us 
under this agency of misrule, all the su- 
perstructure of character formed since 
the simplicity of childhood. We have 
a double work to do—not only to learn 
new truth, but to unlearn falsehoood.— 
We may be sure that God will require 
us to divest ourselves of all we have 
learned in the world. Old things must 
pass away, and all things become new.— 
He will hold us to this. We cannot de- 
liver the kingdom to the Creator till we 
are cleared of education, fashions and 
habits of thought induced by earthly 
government. I do not mean political 
government merely, but the principalities, 
and powers, and rulers of the darkness 
of this world ; they are the real kings.— 
I mean by government every thing which 
educates, develops, gives us habit of 
thought and action—every thing which 
causes us to differ from our state, when 
we came from our Creator, as education, 
fashion, customs, &c. Weare to be con- 
verted from all this, and become little 
children, before we can enter the kingdom 
of heaven. 

In studying the principles of Christ’s 
saying above quoted, we find one or two 
guiding facts meeting us at the thresh- 
old. Childhood is that stage of life 
which passes prior to the development of 
sexuality.’ Up to the period beyond 
childhood there is no sex so far as thought 
and feeling are concerned, but humanity 
is one undistinguishable mass. At the 
age ot puberty, where that of childhood 
closes, life divides into two streams, cor- 
responding tothe sexes, and new social 
conditions take the place of the original 
unity. 

What is the meaning of this post- 
ponement of amative development until 
after the age of childhood ? So signifi- 
cant a fact in the human economy must 
have an object, and it is to this point 
that attention is now called, in connec- 
tion with the text under consideration. 
We assume that the object of the Cre- 
ator in assigning so late a period of de- 
velopment to that part of the nature, 
was to leave sufficient time for the growth 
and ascendency of our moral and spirit- 
ual natures, before so strong a passion 
as that of sexual love appears in the 
field. If children have proper training, 
their veneration, conscientiousness, mar- 
velousness and benevolence will be in 
lively, predominant force at the age of 





fourteen. Childhood is the special season 





for the development and education of 
our moral natures, the time when we 
learn the fear of the Lord, subordination 
to superiors, &c. In a true condition of 
things, fourteen years will be sufficient 
to establish moral strength, and through 
the parents a vital communication with 
God ; then appears amativeness, as a su- 
perstructure of the moral organs, to be 
charged and inspired by all those senti- 
ments that take precedence of it in order 
of development. Without these it has 
not a true basis, and is a monstrosity.— 
Suppose the fourteen years of childhood 
to be lost, as they are when the moral 
organs are neglected, and amativeness is 
as monstrous and unnatural as if it were 
developed at birth. We have then a 
sweeping rule by which to judge this 
passion, Men are yet children, (however 
old,) and unfit for sexual love, if their 
moral nature hae not been thoroughly 
trained and developed. All that parents 
have neglected to do in the moral educa- 
tion of their children, will have to be 
done sooner or later, if they are to en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven. 

The moral nature is to amativeness as 
the soul tothe body. The inward must 
control the outward ; this is the order of 
the universe. The Father controls the 
Sen—the Son the church—the church 
the outward world. The moral controls 
the social—the social developed, is the 
body or expression of the moral. The 
action of the social nature, though 
last in development, does not thrust out 
that which has gone before ; our moral 
faculties are to still retain their power and 
nature in full integrity. In the use of 
veneration, benevolence, &c., we shall al- 
ways remain children: ‘in understand- 
ing,’ says Paul, ‘ be ve men ; but in mal- 
ice be ye children.’ So while social de- 
velopment proceeds on to manhood, in 
regard to all the moral organs we should 
be children forever—such only can enter 
the kingdom of heaven. We are to nev- 
er let amativeness, supersede the first- 
grown part of our nature. So we shall 
keep the harmony of creation. 

The moral is the soul of the social— 
the social the soul of the propagative. 
In the world the party that should be 
subject takes the lead. The body rules 
the soul, women the men, and children 
the women. Amativeness, the strongest 
of all the passions, is let loose on weak, 
puny, uneducated natures; it burns with 
great intenvity for a while, and spends 
itself in sensuality—propagation follows, 
and completes its ultimate career. Wo- 
men, particularly, give themselves up to 
the love of children, Amativeness is 
burnt on the altar of pniloprogenitiveness. 

Weare told that the social nature can- 
not act under controi—that love must be 
perfectly unmanageable—that reflection 
would spoil it ; and men make a difficulty 
of harmonizing the moral and social.— 
But we know how sounds in music blend, 
and increase the effect ; and so in a thou- 
sand other things we find combination an 
essential condition of the highest use. 
Amativeness can codperate with, and be 
in subjection to benevolence, conscien- 
tiousness, veneration, &c., and lose noth- 
ing of its natural strength and fire. A 
man may be socially attached as deeply 
as ever lover was, and yet be in a state of 
Jove and calm veneration for God. These 
sentiments of our nature were made 
to act harmoniously. The question is, 
Which shall predominate ? God has 
shown us, in nature, ty giving our moral 
organs fourteen years the start of the so- 
cial passion. If we find that amativeness 
does not harmonize with our moral nature 
—if, when we love, veneration is dis- 
placed and benevolence is forgotten, and 
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we give ourselves up to selfish pleasure, 
we may know that we have been mis- 
educated. It is natwral—we will not say 
right in the legal sense—but natural that 
amativeness should be the outgrowth of 
our moral nature ; and when it is not in 
subjection to the fear of God-—tamed 
by conscientisusness—civilized by benevo- 
lence, it is unnatural—it supposes the 
annihilation of several of the first years 
of a man’s life. 

The true definition of love, then, be- 
tween the sexes, is this,—amativeness 
inspired by the love of God, through the 
medium of our moral nature. Any other 
development of amativeness is a defor- 
mity, it is as unseemly as a corpse, a diss 
gusting object, which men bury from 
their sight. Ido not say that amative- 
ness is perfectly coincident with benev- 
olence. The attraction between the sex- 
es is a distinct sentiment. Benevolence 
is not the fullness of love which God de- 
signed the sexes should manifest towards 
each other. While the other faculties 
compose together a brain, amativeness 
is a distinct brain by itself, left behind 
to develop itself in its proper time. But 
benevolence should be in full exercise 
before the age of amativeness. The mor- 
al foundation should be faithfully laid as 
a preparation for the superstructure of 
social life. It is the order of God, that 
advancing outward from him, things ex- 
terior should become the glory of the 
more interior. The woman is the glory 
of the man ; the outward world the glo- 
ry of the inward. So our social nature 
will be the glory of our moral—that in 
which it will shine out in beauty. 

The relations of the moral and social, 
and of God’s method of control through 
the former, may be illustrated by a famil- 
iar fact in magnetism. Take two pieces 
of common iron, and apply the magnet to 
one, and it immediately becomes mag- 
netic and attractive to the other. While 
the first adheres to the magnet, it holds 
the attachment of the second; but break 
the connection between the first and the 
magnet, and immediate separation from 
the other is the consequence. So all love 
that does not grow from our primary 
union with God, is spurious and will be 
put away. If the attraction between 
the sexes comes in the true order of na- 
ture, after moral education has estab- 
lished communication with God, it will 
be true and permanent. The virtue of 
the first connection will be the bond.— 
The love of God will be, as in the case 
of magnetic attraction, the pure element 
of union throughout the chain. 

Under the compression of the world- 
ly system we find amativeness in many 
respects vicious, untamed, savage, work- 
ing jealousies, miseries and woe. It is 
because the moral organs have not had 
sufficient development to control it. If 
mankind have not had their fourteen years 
of discipline, they must put themselves 
into the hands of God to get it now.-- 
In the words of the text, we must become 
little children—go back to the state of 
subordination which belongs to that 
state of life. We have often spoken of 
three kinds of fellowship, ascending, hor- 
izontal, and descending ; children are in 
the ascending fellowship, their eye is con- 
stantly upward. At the age of puberty 
they become magnetic, and the horizon- 
tal fellowship commences ; then they be- 
gin to form families of their own, and 
commence the descending fellowship.— 
Here is indicated the true order—the as- 
cending and horizontal precede and pre- 
dominate over the descending. Love 
between the sexes is paramount to philo- 
pfogenitiveness, and the relation to God 
is paramount to both. Except we become 
as children, and go back where the as- 
cending fellowship is our predominant 
2 a we cannot enter the kingdom of 
God. 

Would any onc be afraid of amative- 
ness, supposing it to be in perfect subor- 
dination to veneration, conscientiousness 


child of the moral nature perfectly educat- 
ed? This education in a right state of 
things will be secured, and its manifesta- 
tions will be perfectly spontaneous. Love, 
in the world, is exclusive, and it is plead- 
ed that it is natural for it to be exclusive. 
It is natural, just as it is natural for a 
dog who has a bone to want the whole of 
it. In combination with benevolence, 
which is diffusive and shines on every 
side, this passion will not be exclusive ; 
it is a beautiful fact in God’s arrange- 
ment, that the development of amative- 
ness is suspended till benevolence has op- 
portunity to gain possession. Children 
are not exclusive ; they are fond of being 
together en masse ; and find it easy to 
get acquainted with new mates. They 
do not play .in pairs; if they have such 
partialities it is at best a sickly thing. 





_Amativeness, in a true state of things,| 4 yast vortex of speculation, without any solid 
will become the beauty and glory of the] foundation to rest. upon. 
moral nature—the expression of God’s impose no limits whatever to their flights of fancy. 
Let it be raised from] Hence many of their notionsare of the wildest 


love in the heart. 


the dead, and be seen beaming forth in| and most extravagant character. 
benevolence, conscientiousness, and what-| that such a state of things, however much persons 
ever is geuitle and magnanimous, and| may advance in this sphere of superficial thought 
then the world will realize the scope of a] and theory, is unfavorable to the just apprehen- 
living morality, based on victory over} sion and hearty reception of truth: and hence, 
the fulfillment of the] we look in vain among spiritualists for evidences 
To this end leads the child-| of that continued attention to personal improve- 
hood state which Christi calls men to.—| ment and practical godliness, which the discovery 


selfishness, and 
‘ royal law.’ 


Again, we cannot for a moment bring ourselves 
to believe that any one in the resurrection sphere, 
where God, Christ, and the angels are, would 
condescend to employ the absurd methods of com- 
munication which these hadean and demonian 
characters are compelled to resort to. God and 
those about him prefer, we are persuaded, to com- 
municate with us through his Spirit working in 
our hearts; but if they should wish to do so per- 
sonally, we are confident that they would not use 
the artificial and silly means that demons and 
those in Hades do, but would appear to us openly, 
and talk with us ‘face to face,’ as in olden times. 
What is there to hinder their doing this if they 
choose ? 

Furthermore, when Spiritualism is measured 
by its effects, the same unfavorable judgment is 
forced upon us. Instead of inducing the earnest, 
rational deliberation, so necessary to success in 
the search for truth, 1t leads its subjects to give 
loose reins to the imagination, and float about in 


Indeed, they seem to 


Now we know 
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Spiritualism. 


The phenomena and influence of Spiritualism 
present a very important question for ‘the con- 


sideration of earnest and progressive minds. It 
is simply absurd to attempt to ignore Spiritualism 
by calling it a humbug, a delusion, &c. 
facts in the case are too well authenticated for 


Spiritualism has invaded every church in the 
land, and there is probably not a city or village 
where its influence has not been felt. 


learned and powerful, as well as the weak and 
ignorant. Though there may be much that is mere 
clap-trap and collusion, nevertheless there have 
been undoubted manifestations of spiritual power | ! 
of some sort sufflicient to stamp Spiritualism as 
one of the facts of the times. 
mitted, the question arises, How shall we regard it ? 
Shall we respect and reverence its teachings and | ! 
revelations as coming from those who stand in 
the immediate presence of God, according to the 
received theory of the condition of the dead, or 
shall we renounce and reject them as the attempts 


ligion upon the world, through the medium of 
demons and the lower strata of human spirits in 
Hades? For ourselves, we are inclined decidedly 


to do this, not only from Bible considerations, but | i 
from a common-sense view of the matter, as well 
as from careful observations of its effects on those | i 


better life, which willenable him to overcome the 
The | influences of evil that everywhere beset him.— 
This, Rapping Spiritualism does not pretend to 
any reflecting mind to doubt their reality.—| give. 
Herein is its greatest condemnation, 
doubt through this plea of giving light and knowl- 
It is to be | edge that ‘the spirits’ gain access to and power 


found alike in the hovel of the poor and the palace | Over men. 


of the rich, and ranks among its devotees the} lies behind it. 
‘such are false apostles, deceitful workers, trans- 


forming themselves into the apostles of Christ.— 
And no marvel, for Satan himself is transformed 


thing if his ministers also be transformed as the 
But this being ad- ministers of mghteousness ; whose end shall be 
according to their works.’ At best, then, the 


borrowed light, seen through a false medium !— 
We care not with how much mystical glory their 
teachings and revelations may be invested, they 
will ultimately be found to be mere sembiances of 


of Satan to impose a spurious and counterfeit re-| truth, alike deceptive and dangerous. 


may be noticed ; and that is, its tendency towards 
Universalism. This is one of the most disastrous 


to take the latter course. Nay, we are compelled | effects of the teachings of the spirits. If there 


‘the doctrine of demons,’ it is Universalisin. There 


of the truth inevitably leads to. The legitimate 
effect of the Spirit of Christ is to make men wide- 
awake, earnest and common-sense-like, instead ot 
rendering life imaginative and unreal. There is 
an air of sobriety and rationality about the sin- 
cere follower of Christ, totally unlike the ghostly 
and dreamy atmosphere that accompanies Spirit- 
ualism. ‘Then, again, we know that‘ with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness :’ but we 
are equally certain that no amount of fine-spun 
theorizings, or subtle, mystical reasonings, can 
change the vital nature of man. To effect this, 
there must needs be infused into him a new and 


It only claims to enlighten, not to give life. 
It is no 
It is a gilded bait, but the Devil’s hook 
In whatever garb they may come, 


nto an angel of light. Therefore, it is no great 


ight which these spirits give, is but reflected or 


There is another phase of Spiritualism which 


$ any one thing that we consider as preéminently 


s nothing better calculated to dull the mental 


who are under its influence. 


It cannot be denisd, we thins, that, however it 
may be in a few individual cases, the general tendeu- 
cy of Hadean Spiritualism is, towards rejection of 
the Bible as the authoritative word of God, disre- 
spect to Christ, and denial of his Divinity. More 
than this: a portion of spiritualists, at least, have 


are better men than Christ was! 


whereby men can be saved. We might add, that 


the effrontery to exalt some of their works, the|can we but deplore this effect of the spirits‘ 
‘Healing of Nations,’ for instance, above the Bible, | operations ? Spiritualism would seem to be an 
and declare that there are some among them who| irruption, through hadean mediums, of the repro- 
Now, were| bate spirit. Probably the great spread of Uni- 
there nothing more than these facts to influence | versalism through the spirits, is to be attributed to 
us, we should reject the whole thing. Whatever | the prevalence of the erroneous idea that God is 
the experience of others may be, the more we| in some way or other responsibie for evil, and 
know of the workings of the Spirit of God, the| that those who die go at once into the immediate 
more we study truth and science, and get into| presence of God. The establishment in the pub- 
the inmost heart of things, the more we reverence | lic mind of the real truth on these points, would 
the Bible, and adore and rely upon the name} do more to overthrow Spiritualism, than anything 
of Christ, as the only name given under heaven | else that could be done. 


so far as our observations have extended, spirit-|are making efforts to gather their followers to- 
ualists are indebted to the Bible for much, if not| gether into Communities in various parts of the 
most, of what is of rea! value in their writings.—|country. This is not surprising. They are evi- 
That part of them which is not scasuned with| dently Satan’s attempts to counterfeit the true or- 
Bible truth is often the merest trash, and unde-| der of Communism already established. All such 


vision and moral sensibilities, or stupefy the con- 
science, than this delusive doctrine. We know 
that if there is any truth in the teachings of 
Christ and the apostles, this doctrine must be 
false. Regarding it in this light, and observing 
that spiritualists become almost without excep- 
tion, Universalists in one form or another, how 


One thing more. We notice that the spirits 


there is no vital, organizing force at work among 
this class of spiritualists; and Communism with- 
out vital organization is impossible. No mere 
congeries of selfish, isolated particles, can adhere 
long together. The absence of this organizing 
element among spiritualists, may be regarded as 
one of the strongest proofs that Spiritualism is 
not the work of God. The only injurious effect 
to the cause of true Communism which may be 
apprehended, is the bad odor which the failure 
of these spurious attempts will give to all Com- 
munism, This will, however, pass away. 

The above has been written not from any un- 
kind feelings towards spiritualists personally, 
but to warn our outside friends, who may be ex- 
posed, and all those tu whom our little sheet has 
access, against the plausibilities and fascinations 
of Spiritualism, and to exhort them to seek for 
wisdom from on high to guide them safely through 
the labyrinths of subtile spiritual influences and 
agencies which are flooding the world, and plant 
them ultimately in the kingdom of God.—a. w. c. 





‘As ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye also tu them.’ 

As we remarked ina former article, it isa 

characteristic of Christ’s sayings, that they ex- 
press universal truth: while applying with sur- 
prising force and appropriateness to the circum- 
stances which called them forth, they are found 
equally applicable to other subjects, in other cir- 
cumstances, at other times. 
Thus it is with the words above. Who has 
not admired their wonderful comprehensiveness 
and adaptability? They contain the substance of 
‘the law and the prophets.’ The whole duty of 
life in a few words! Instead of observing count- 
jess ordinances and rules, as under the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation, we have now to observe only 
one rule—Do unto others as we would that they 
should do unto us. This rule carried out, will 
please the Lord, and secure the good will of men. 
For— 

It will inspire us with true reverence and love 
towards every one: 

It is a rule of justice, and will make us perfectly 
honest in all our dealings: 

It is a rule of sincerity, and will make us speak 
the truth whenever the occasion demands it : 

It is a rule of generosity, and will not permit 
us to shut up the bowels of compassion, when we 
see a brother in need: 

Inasmuch as we desire material prosperity, in- 
tellectual improvement, and spiritual growth our- 
selves, it will lead us to help others in regard to 
these things : 

It is a rule of politeness, and will indicate to us 
what is right and proper in all matters of social 
intercourse and fellowship. 

In any circumstances of our daily life, we have 
only to apply the rule, of doing as we would be 
done by, in order to walk in the the path of duty. 
Let us consider how great changes would be 
wrought, if this rule were carried out fully—how 
much happiness and improvement would be se- 
cured, and how much misery and evil would be 
displaced,—~and resolve, each one for himself, to 
honor its Author, by making it the grand rule of 
life and conduct.—w. a. H. 





The Eye. 


‘Turn away thine eyes from me, for they have 
overcome me.”—Solomon’s Song. 

The eye expresses unspeakable things. Won- 
derful charms dwell in it. Wemay see spiritual 
beauty revealed in it, and spiritual depths of good 
and evil. We believe there is a law which governs 
the eye and its expression; that when there are 
spiritual depths, either of good or evil, they have 
means of manifesting themselves to the outward 
eye and material senses. There is a chain of 
connection clear through from the profoundest 
depths of spiritual life to the material world , 
a gleam—a light, can be seen flashing through the 
eye by those who will watch. Henceit is that 
our impressions of persons’ character are often de- 
termined by their eye. How often we hear the 
remark: I do not like his eye! . We catch a 
glimpse, as we do of sunshine through the clouds, 
of the fire that is burning in the inmost recess of 
hfe. It is thus that things may be expressed which 
are unutterable in words. The best and, deepest 
things are nnfathomable by the understanding— 
the intellect—unutterable with the tongue, mys- 
terious; and yet they have intelligent expression 
in a light shining out from the spirit through the 
eye. Hence, instead of its being a bad sign for a 
person to love when he knows not why he loves. 
it is a good sign—a sign that he is charmed by a 
spiritual light, and not by something he can talk 
about. It is a good sign with certain conditions. 











and benevolence—supposing it to be the 


serving attention. 


attempts must inevitably fail, for the reason that 


Persuns may fall in love with hell-fire. Hell-fire 
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in respect to its modes and expressions, may 
be a close counterfeit of heaven-fire. We may 
study the New Testament with reference to 
Christ’s character, and in this way, look, as it 
were, into his eye, and see depths of spirit- 
ual beauty of which there is no possible expres- 
sion in words. If one has done this—has looked 
into the eye of Christ and seen the unfathomable 
depths of heavenly glory, which gleam forth there, 
no logical argumentation in words can break the 
charm. 

The faculty of discerning this life-gleam from 
the interior, is one which can be cultivated. We 
may be able t» say at a glance who is at work in 
a person, whether God and the angels, or devils; be 
able to say of the expression of a person’s eye, 
that there is the net product and final result of 
such and such operations of love-fire, and detect 
the combinations of past experience. We have 
seen it stated that there have been individuals 
who could read the history of persons in their 
countenance. It will yet be found that there is a 
visible mark in the eye, whereby we can detect 
the spiritual connections and fellowships of men, 
and tell whether they have been the companions 
of angels and drank of the living waters of heaven, 
or of devils and unclean spirits. 





News of the Week. 
FOREIGN ITEMS. 

The steamship Indian Empire. for whose safety 
so much fear was felt, reached Broadhaven, Ire- 
land, on the 26th ult. All well on board, but her 
fuel exhausted, and a portion of her cargo and 
wood-work consumed, and short of provisions. 
The ship laid to for a week, during two furious 
storms, withina day or two’s steaming of Galway. 
——tThe London Times editor holds up the cor- 
ruption which prevails among officials in the Uni- 
ted States as a warning against the adoption of 
universal suffrage, and draws a similar lesson also 
from the Canada system.—The English papers 
containing Montalembert’s trial were not allowed 
to enter Frances The Emperor has offered to re- 
mit the penalties of the sentence passed upon Mont- 
alembert. The latter refuses to accept a pardon, 
but has lodged a formal appeal against his sen- 
tence.——The subscriptions to M. Lessep’s Suez 
Canal project had closed. The amounts sub- 
scribed had exceeded the required sum, and the 
formation of the Company would be proceeded 
with.—In Candia, agitation was increasing, 
un account of the oppression and violence of the 
government. The inhabitants were buying arms 
and ammunition, and the Pasha, fearing a general 
rising, had applied for fresh reinforcements. 
——Dispatches from India announce that a 
new campaign of the British forces commenced on 
the 18th of October. The rebels had been dis- 
jodged from many strongholds. But their num- 
ber was still very large—50,000 at the least esti- 
mate—though they are scattered about in small 
bodies. The proclamation in which the British 
Crown assumes entire command over India, and 
promises an amnesty on certain conditions, was 
read throughout India on the Ist of November, 
and is said to have given great satisfaction to all 
parties. A typhoon at Swatow, of unprece- 
dented violence, had laid houses and everything 
in ruins, and driven vessels high on land» About 
3,000 Chinese were drowned, and also several Eu- 
ropeans.—The Cochin-Chinese were concentra- 
ting 100,000 men around the capital, against the 
French and Spanish forces. , 

NICARAGUA. 

An affair has lately occurred at San Juan del 
Norte, in Nicaragua, tending to aggravate the 
existing state of irritated feeling, if not to result 
in open hostility, between the United States 
government and Nicaragua, and also to endanger 
the peaceable relations between Great Britain 
and the United States. The steamer Washing- 
ton, employed by the Nicaragua Transit Company, 
sometimes called White’s Company, was sent out 
to San Juan del Norte with passengers from the 
U. States, who intended to pass through Nicara- 
gua to the Pacific, for California, the Transit 
Company having engaged to convey the passen- 
gers across the Isthmus to San Juan del Sur, 
whence the steamer Hermann was to take them 
to San Francisco. But when the Washington 
arrived at San Juan del Norte, it was found that 
the way across the Isthmus was closed—the 
Nicaraguan government, having had a quarrel 
with this Company, would not allow it to carry 
passengers over the country to the Pacific.— 
Hence about two hundred of the passengers pro- 
ceeded to Aspinwall, to cross by the Panama route ; 
the rest, about ninety in number, whose inten- 
tioms are yet a mystery, returned in the Wash- 
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ington to this country. On its arrival at the port 
of San Juan, the Washington was boarded by 
several British officers, who, it seems, suspected 
the passengers of hostile intentions against 
Nicaragua. With regard to that portion of them 
who returned to this country, it is very likely 
these suspicions are correct; but the idea of pur- 
suing the investigation was soon abandoned, and 
the persons who had boarded the steamer de- 
parted rather precipitately. The affair has led to 
considerable bluster in some of the partisan 
papers, which are for going to war ‘right off” 
both with Great Britain and Nicaragua. ‘A more 
recent account from Washington states, however: 
that Lord Napier has received dispatches from 
the commander of the British squadron at 
Nicaragua, containing an explanation of the visit 
to the steamer Washington, which is perfectly 
satisfactory to the American Administration. 
AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON. 

Of the commencement of the Second Session of 
the XXX Vth Congress which took place on the 6th 
inst.,—of the President’s lengthy message—of the 
Reports of the Secretaries of the various de- 
partments, and of the proceedings of the two 
Houses thus far—we have room to say but little. 
Indeed but little business of importance has yet 
been transacted since the session commenced, ex- 
cepting the appointment or reconstruction of the 
usual committees, and the reference to them of 
the various subjects embraced in the President’s 
Message. The must prominent topics that have 
as yet occupied Congress at this session, are the 
Pacific Railroad bill, in the Senate, and a propo- 
sition in the House of Representatives for the im- 
peachment of John ©. Watrous, Judge of the 
District Court of the United States for Texas, on 
the charge of having abused his official position 
to accomplish a land speculation. The proposal 
for the impeachmeut of Judge Watrous was how- 
ever finally rejected by a vote of 111 to 92. 

REVIVAL OF THE SLAVE-TRADE AT THE SOUTH. 

The redpening of the slave-trade is now boldly 
advocated by many southern men ; and late events 
indicate that this scheme is rapidly gaining ground 
at the south. Within a few days, the yacht 
Wanderer, a small and fast sailing vessel that left 
New-York some months ago under suspicion, 
(having been once arrested and then released for 
want of evidence,) has landed near Brunswick in 
Georgia a small cargo of negroes—about 80, it is 
said—fresh from Africa, who were taken quickly 
into the interior and sold. Some of the parties 
engaged in the enterprise have been arrested by 
U.S. officers, and are in prison at Savannah; but 
others, it is reported, are rejoicing in the success 
of their adventure, right under the nose of the 
Executive at Washington. 
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Matters ot Mention. 


....It is stated that the Victoria Bridge at 
Montreal has been pushed forward so energeti- 
cally that it will probably be opened for traffic in 
October, 1859, instead of Jan. 1, 1860, in accor- 
dance with the contract term;. The past season 
3,281 men were employed in its construction, in- 
cluding 450 men employed at the Canada Works, 
Birkenhead, in making the tubes. Five steamers, 
63 barges, 21 scows, and 27 ferry and row-boats, 
142 horses, 3 locomotives, 17 pumping, hoisting, 
and stationary engines, 2 rivet making, and 2 rivy- 
eting machines, were employed in the work. The 
total length of the bridge over the St. Lawrence 
is two miles, less 150 feet. It is iron and tubu- 
lar, and consists of 23 spans of 242 feet each, and 
one in the centre of 330 feet. The spans are ter- 
minated on each side by causeways terminating 
in abutments of solid masonry, 240 feet long and 
90 feet wide. The northren causeway is 1400 feet 
long, and that on the south 700 feet. The bridge 
is being built for the use of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, through Canada. When completed it will 
be the gigantic work of the continent.— Tribune. 


....-The Tribune states that since the discov- 
ery of gold at Pike’s Peak, that section of Kansas 
has been growing very fast. A flow of emigra- 
tion has set towards this new’El Dorado from the 
neighboring States. The miners have not only 
returned members to the Kansas Legislature: 
they have elected a Delegate to Congress, with 
the view to the organization of a new Territory. 
The Delegate, Mr. Davis, is on his way to Wash- 
ington. One of the members elected to the Leg- 
islature states that these new mines are richer 
than those of California. 

...-The first railway in the United States was 
built at Quincy, Mass., to convey stone from the 
granite quarries to Neponset River. It was four 
miles-long. The Albany and Schenectady Rail- 





way was the first constructed in this country for 






Six years afterwards, on the 4th of April, 1838, 
the steam-packet Sirius left Cork for the United 
States, and on the 8th of the same month the 
Great Western left Bristol for the same destina- 
tion. Both arrived safely at New York on the 
same day. 

.---The Santa Fe (N. M.) Gazette states that 
105,000 sheep are about to be taken from Bernaillo 
and Valentia counties, in that Territory, overland 
to California. There is also a drove of 10,000 
from Ohio, now at Santa Fe, bound for the same 
destination. 

..--The report that the Hon. Jas. A. Pearce. 
U. S. Senator from Maryland, won $180,000 at 
the faro-bank of one of the gambling houses in 
Washington, is stated to be untrue. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Friday, Dec. 17.—For several evenings past, 
our meetings have been taken up with unreporta- 
ble talk respecting our scheme for a new house. 
To-night it is decided that we make an essay at the 
realization of that scheme, by drawing as many 
stone this winter, no matter how few, for founda- 
tion, as we can consistent!y with the proper and 
healthful prosecution of vur other businesses. A 
committee is named to make estimates, examine 
different quarries, &c. Perhaps our readers have 
heard enough about the contemplated house; al- 
beit, it is something of a fact in our experience as 
a Community, and it is hard to keep it out of the 
journal. The old schvolmen used to talk about 
innate ideas; well, if there is any such thing in 
the mind of man, we guess it is the house idea. 
Who does not cherish the image of some ideal 
house which he hopes to realize in some form or 
other? Conventional people have conventional 
ideas; original people, original ones. Ours isa 
sort of corporate idea; the individual idea is 
modified by the fact that no one of us is a whole, 
but a part of a greater whole. The house is 
hardly more attributable to man’s desire for shel- 
ter, than to his devire to express himself ina 
garment still more outer than his bodily garments 
—one with which he can identify himself as an 
outgrowth from his own personality. We some- 
times think there is an incompleteness about the 
man who has never achieved a house. 

Saturday, 18.—Dramatics in the evening. One 
interesting feature to, the journalist, was ‘ The 
Seasons,’ a Tableau. 

‘* First comes Spring, with birds and flowers, 

Then Summer, with her fervid hours : 

Autumn next, with rich fruition; 

And Winter ; look at his condition.” 
The Tableaux Vivants, considering their cheap- 
ness, are hardly rivalled in the refined and highly 
pleasing entertainment which they are capable of 
affording when in the hands of those possessing 
some artistic ability. It is no mean substitute for 
statuary and painting. The fableau is an enter- 
tainment well adapted to families where a regular 
parlor drama is quite out of the question. Then, 
such a play to the imagination as it gives; the 
pleasure is really exquisite. Poems and fictions 
furnish plenty of material for tableaux. 

Sunday Evening, Dec. 19.—A Circular, issued 
by an Association calling attention to the means 
of promoting a knowledge of the laws of health, 
was read, 

G. W. N.—The subject of health is pressing 
upon us from time to time, demanding attention, 
This movement of health reformers seems to be 
somewhat in advance of others, and it may be a 
question how far we can codperate with them. 
We need to inquire first whether they have a 
good object in view, and next, whether they pur- 
sue it by the proper means. If we could be per- 
suaded of the affirmative on both these points, 
there could be no hesitation in our cooperating 
with them. This object purports to be a guod 
one in seeking the promotion of public health, 
and many of their statements are worth consid- 
eration; but there is a narrowness in their plat- 
form of principles which would hardly content a 
mind instructed in spiritual truth. The hobby 
they make of merely prolonging the period of 
life to old age, making every thing of the differ- 
ence between dying young and dying old, is some- 
what incomprehensible to me. The life of those 
who die old is but a span, and the difference be- 
tween the old and the young, so faras time is con- 
cerned, is but an inappreciable point in the eter- 
nity which belongs to both. Then comes up the 
question of precedence between the spiritual, and 
the moral and physical laws in relation to this 
problem of health, concerning which, i/ they set- 
tle it at all, it appears to me that they settle it the 





wrong way. The Bible idea is that ‘to be car- 
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nally minded is death, and to be spiritually mind- 
ed is hfe and peace.’ 

A. B.—The health reformers have taken on 
position which I am not prepared to take. They 
make every one responsible for his or her health, 
and life. The quality of the one, and the con- 
tinuance of the other, are dependent on our own 
will and judgment. The addresc just read says. 
‘We propose to show that by a proper attention 
to the laws of life, Sickness in great degree and 
Death—except the death of the aged—in still 
greater degree can be done away with. ...Man 
has a right to life. God places him in this world 
to live, and he who dies ow of time, dishonors 
his Maker.’ I am satisfied if we adept that re- 
sponsibility, it will work death—not life. It will 
lead one to devote his energies to his bodily sen 
sations, and there will be little or no chance for 
any of the higher and nobler activities. The man 
would degenerate into a mere health tender. It 
seems to me that life and health, like righteous- 
ness, depend upon sources higher than our own 
cognitions and volitions. We have thought the 
perusal of ‘health tracts,’ would tend to produce 
bad health in many cases; it would induce a mor- 
bid attention, leading people to watch their bodily 
symptoms, which only tend to make their case 
worse. 

J. H. N.—It is very evident that if we are to 
spend our time profitably on this subject,we must 
turn cur attention not to ourselves nor to the 
present generation, but to the improvement oi 
propagation. The fact is that we are born with 
different capabilities in respect to health. Some 
are born with weak constitutions and defective 
bodies. There is as much difference in the amount 
of life capital inherited by children, as there is 
in the property which they inherit. While ther 
are some who can be more healthy than others, 
yet all are under a load of depressions’ from he 
reditary causes that they cannot contend with 
successfully without reference to Christ gnd the 
resurrection. 

In order to control propagation, love must 
be controlled; and to control love, we must 
have true Communism,—a state of socisty in 
which Christ is sovereign of the affections. Lf we 
are in the way of controlling propagation, and 
are making progress in that direction, we are do- 
ing the very best. thing that can be done for the 
health reform. We are laboring for a far-off end 
but we have good wages as we goalong. Fam 
satisfied both with the wages and the end. 

T. L. P.—It is a favorite doctrine with. thesc 
health reformers, that attention to the condition 
of the body—physical education—is the primary 
thing. Spiritual education and development is 
made secondary to the culture of the physical 
body. We must give men healthy bodies, they 
say, before they can become spiritually healthy— 
physical regeneration must go before and prepare 
the way for moral and spiritual regeneration, and 
Christian progress. It seems to me that this is 
very superficial philosophy. It is the reverse of 
the Bible teachings. In the light of the Bible— 
and it is fhe only view which is satisfactory and 
truthful—‘he spiritual part of us is the primary 
part, the Sovereign, controlling part, whose con- 
ditions for good or evil, health or sickness, de- 
termine the conditions of the whole human or 
gfnization. It is here that the work must begin 
which shall give us healthy bodies. 

S. R. L.—I think that a society like ours, de- 
voted to establishing the sovereignty of Jesus 
Christ in the world, is more likely to be on the 
right track in respect to this reform than those 
who are making a hobby of health, and preaching 
it as the one thing needful. I do not see wh; 
such reformers will not find Christ’s saying—‘He 
that seeketh to save his life, shall lose it’—true 
also in relation to the subject of health; while 
on the other hand, those who make it their busi- 
ness to ‘seek first the kingdom of heaven,’ are 
warranted in expecting good health among the al! 
needful things that are promised to be added to 
such. I confess myself satisfied with the health 
that naturally results from believing and confess- 
ing the gospel of Christ, and seeking first his,king- 
dom. And this view need not be construed as ig- 
noring any physiological truth, that can be dem- 
onstrated to be such. But it will protect from 
false theories, while it secures to us true inspira- 
tion and science in the matter. 

J. L. 8.—The apostle Paul tells us that ‘ the car- 
nal mind isnot subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be.’ Now if ‘the law of God’ in- 
cludes the natural law, or Jaw of health, then it 
follows that the carnal mind is not subject to the 
law of health, neither indeed can be. Hence the 
conclusion is inevitable, that the spiritual mind 
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is the first and indispensable requisite to health. 
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Crucifixion before Resurrection. 

There isa beauty and glory in the 
cross of Christ, seen only by the eye of 
faith, When we are under trial our 
faith seems suspended, and all that is 
good in us is withheld from view; we 
feel only the dark passages of our exis- 
tence. When the human nature of 
Christ was in the deepest suffering and 
crucifixion, then it was that the resur- 
rection power of his life was in the live- 
liest exercise. Apparently, to outward 
view, God himself deigned no reply, to 
his last sad cry of agony, so ‘pitilessly 
wrung from him by the gaping, mock- 
ing multitude, Immediately the scene 
is changed,—rocks are rent, the sun 
is darkened,—an outbreaking evidence 
of the infinite power that was working 
unseen by the outward eye, while the work 
of blasphemy ané crucifixion had been 
going on. Unbelief is the same dark 
mocking spirit now, as when it first re- 
viled the Son of God. It is good for the 
believer to grapple with this monster in 
the crucible of suffering and sorrow, that 
he may learn by experience that the sus- 
taining power, which has bought him 
through six troubles, will also go with 
him through the seventh. God is rich 
in his gifts to us, and it is only by suffer- 
ing and crosses that we can be broken, 
and so become receptive to the spirit of 
Christ, and impervious to unbelief and 
the whole spirit of evil.—kr. G. H. 


Horticultural. 

















Fruit Trees-=their Care, 

The Community early began to raise its own 
nursery trees; soon after it also fell into the 
way of raising more, to help supply a demand 
for choice kinds of fruit trees,which has sprung 
It is hard to part with choice 
trees without an involuntary hope that they 
may receive the care and attention that will 
help to secure them a long life of growth and 
fruitfulness. One does not always have the 
assurance that this will be their fortune, such 
are some of the absurd prejudices that gener- 
ally pervade the public mind upon fruit rais- 
ing. How it ‘pains us to see an orchard of 
young trees planted in a piece of hard, grass- 
sodded land. Some seem tw think that good 
fruit,—fruit, the nicest, choicest, most perfect 
of all vegetable products,—is to be raised with a 
’ comparatively small amount of labor and skill. 
Is that the way by which we get the most de- 
sirable things? Why, the case is just this, the 
more choice and desirable a fruit is, the 
more skill and attention is required for its 
successful cultivation. For example, very 
poor grapes are raised with hardly any care ; 
but exotic grapes, those wenderful quintessen- 
ces of sweets and perfumes, how are they 
raised? Fruits are every way valuable, and 
no one should hope to get them without ren- 
dering a fair equivalent in labor and attention. 
We can say nothing here about choice of soils, 
modes of setting trees, &¢., but we must say 
a word in favor of clean culture for trees, and 
a word against the absurd practice of letting 
them take care of themselves. Except in 
lawns and unfavorable spots, the Community 
does not attempt to raise fruit trees in grass 
land. Open and clean culture has been adopted 
from the first, and we have no reasons for 
changing that course. There are too many 
discouraging influences, climatic and others, to 
warrant negligent culture. All our young or- 
chards are devoted tosach erops as peas, beans, 
potatoes, corn, roots, and the small fruits, all 
which admit of good cultivation. These crops 


up around us. 
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require manure, 2 part of which the trees get. 
Care is taken that, nothing be planted close to 
the trees, and the ground around small trees is 
loosened with a fork once a year, and kept as 
free from weeds as possible.—-a. 8. 

















From the ‘North British Review.’ 
About the East. 

A few days’ residence in an Oriental city, 
be it Cairo or Constantinople, a few weeks’ 
travel through these regions of wonder, say the 
banks of the Nile or the Ghor of Jordan, 
would modify the enthusiasm of many a mod- 
ern admirer of “‘ the land of the sun.” 

Still it is a wondrous clime ;_ so rich in its 
fruits, so gay in its flowers, so luscious in its 
odors, the land of the palm and the pomegran- 
ate, the vine and the olive ; and withal so exquis- 
itely sunny! What sunshine is that which 
bathes you as you sit gazing round you from 
the broad top of the old Pyramid of Cheops, 
or from which you hide yourself amid the giant- 
ruins of ‘Abu-Semble or Karnac, or through 
which you cut your way, as through liquid silver, 
in your white-sailed Nile boat! There is no 
sunshine like it; no where else does it seem 
so unmixed and unalloyed. Pass out of Egypt 
into the eastern desert; take your camel 
and pace along the shore of the élanitic 
gulf, from Ras Mohammed to Kalat Akabah ; 
from that take your way to Wady Musa, and 
wander amid the ruins of Petra ; it is still the 
same pure sunshine.’ Pass out of the desert 
into Syria; sit down by the two wells of Bir- 
es-Seba, or on the margin of Bahr Lut, under 
the reflection of the hills of Moab, or under the 
palms of Jenin, or on the great western slopes 
of the great Lebanon, with the blue sea before 
you and the long ridges of snow above your 
head ; you are still conscious of beiag shone 
upon by a sunlight purer and more intense 
than you have known amid your northern mists. 
An Arab gasping with heat and thirst on the 
broad sand-plain of Debbet Ramleh, might 
sigh for the coolness of the soberer West, as 
we do in our dreams for the glow of ‘ the de- 
licious East ;* you yourself, climbing up the 
steep defiles of Et-Tir, might long for a cioud- 
ier sky ; but still you can not help acknowledg- 
ing the purity of the matchless sunshize. 

Of natural phenomena this perhaps strikes a 
Western most, and for a time makes the East 
so exhilarating. * ? * * 

The East, having no politics of its own, has 
been and is still made the arena for the politics 
of the West. One does not wonder at seeing 
Constantinople made a center of Western in- 
fluence or intrigue. If the prestige of ancient 
Byzantium can not account for this, the mag- 
nitude and importance of Stambul will fully 
justify it. Itisacity for embassies and am- 
bassadors: and even the stranger feels that 
the bold flags of Europe are not out of place 
in a city of such name, a city whose history is 
by no means yet concluded. 

Suez is little better than a large Khan, a 
station on the great Haj road to Mecca through 
the desert ; nor can it ever be a port, on ac- 
count of the shoals of the Red Sea, and the 
drifting sands on both sides, which are yearly 
compelling its waters to retreat; but then its 
importance as an entrepot both for France and 
England can not easily be over-rated, at least 
until the Euphrates Railway shall attract into 
the Persian Gulf the commerce that now passes 
up the blue strip between the peninsular peaks 
and tae bluffs of Ras Atakah.* Cairo, both 
for size and Oriental celebrity, has some claims 
upon European notice, though, from its posi- 
tion, it is not likely to be a focus either of en- 
terprise or intrigue. Alexandria, certainly is 
the great center where East and West meet, 
and in it Europe ought to be well represented 
—England, above all, for she has the most at 
stake. Yet, if report speak true, the diploma- 
cy, the nerve, and the influence, are monopo- 
lized by France, which, always true to its na- 
tional interests, seeks out men for places, not 
places for men, and sends talent to courts or 
consulates where England is content with ié/e. 

But it somewhat surprises one to find some 
six or eight European consuls or vice-consuls 
at Jerusalem. What can they be doing there? 

It is an’ inland town, some thirty miles from 
the nearest ripple of the sea, and thirty-eight 
trom the nearest -port. Girt with precipices, 


* The question as to the piercing of the Isthmus 
by a broad canal must of necessity be one in a great 
measure of national partisanship. Kussia and 
France must always desire this, in order to get free 
access to the East and thereby compete with Britain, 
and perhaps humble, or at least rival her, in the 
Southern Seas. Turkey and Britain can never cor- 
dially desire it. To Turkey it would be like allow- 
ing the Euxine to become a Muscovite lake; to 
Britain it would be like drying up the English 
Channel, throwing India open to continental ag- 
gression ; it would be the preparation for resigning 
the supremacy of India by putting the high-road to 
it at the disposal of her A canal could be 
more easily dug from the Bay of Aceo across the 
the plain of Esdraelon into the Jordan, from which 
it would pass into the Dead Sea, raising its waters 
and making them fill up the Arabah (as perhaps 
once they did) and flow into the Gulf ef Akabah. 
The whole country, from the Sea of Galilee to Aka- 
bah being so much under the level of the Mediterra- 
nean, (from 1000 to 1300 feet,) would afford great 








facilities to the undertaking. 


and approached only by mountain-passes, where 
the path gives footing only to the Syrian mule 
or the Arab camel, skirted by no Danube and 
washed by no Levant, El-Kuds seems to repel 
commerce as much as Stambul woos it. With 
a population not exceeding 18,000, and these 
not commercial, not warlike, not literary, it 
seems isolated as much from the politics as 
from the sympathies of Europe. 

Yet we do not find it so. All nations, both 
of West and East, seem to gravitate towards 
Jerusalem. Its past history explains the con- 
vergence towards it of European sympathies, 
but its present condition does not so easily ac- 
count for such a concentration of European 
politics within its walls as we find there. The 
civilization of the world seems as if it sought 
to be represented iv that city. For reasons, 
which some of them perhaps could hardly ex- 
plain—it may be love or hatred, it may be 
self-interest or jealousy of others—far distant 
courts dispatch their political delegates to watch 
each other here, as if yielding to some secret ne- 
cessity which neither to themselves nor to one 
another do they openly acknowledge. If their 
procedure have any tangible meaning at all, that 
meaning must be that Jerusalem is something 
more than it seems; that it has a future as 
well as a present, and that its future is too 
closely twined with all their interests not to 
render it a place of political interest, a center 
of diplomatic stratagem. It seems as if this 
idea had taken possession of politicians, and 
that, consciously or unconsciously, it w 
swaying and shaping their plans as well 
quickening their intrigues. * i 

We who sit at home think of Syria as a Jew- 
ish land, and suppose that if we traversed it, 
we should be greeted at every turn by Jewish 
memorials. Travelers bring a different tale. 
Almost every trace of Jewish history has faded 
away or been buried beneath the soil. Rome 
is still Rome, and Athens has Greeks for citi- 
zens ; but El-Kuds is not Jerusalem, nor Na- 
blus Shechem, or Sebustieh Samaria, nor Tsur 
Tyre, nor El-Khulil Hebron. The localities 
are identical, but the identifying features are 
few, and these few half-effaced. The Italians 
still have Italy, the Spaniards still have Spain, 
the Ishmaelite retains the desert; but Egypt 
has ceased to be Egyptian, Syria is no longer 
Arameean, and the Jew is a stranger in Pales- 
tine. Jerusalem is waved over by the flags of 
every European nation; the Jew has no ensign 
there. Belonging to all nations, he has no 
privilege, no government, no law of his own, 
the unpitied victim of wrong and vontumely. 

No where cava Jew feel insult and injury 
more than in his own land ; at no hands can he 
resent wrong more than at those of a Christian 
Gentile. The Moslem is a much more callous 
being, and is less sensitive either to kindness 
or unkindness. He ean bear evil with as much 
indifference as he can inflict it. Let a Christ- 
ian Jew be imprisoned, even his unconverted 
brethren would clamor round the prison and 
seek to undo the prisoner’s bonds. Let an 
Arab be bastinadoed, his fellow Moslems will 
smoke their pipes with all coolness amid his 
cries, utteriug only the profane Allah akbah 
which is ever on their lips. * * * “3 

Travelers speak of the eagerness with which 
all nations are buying up the soil of Palestine. 
Each is making large purchases, and the land 
is gradually passing from the hands of the Mos- 
lem into those of the Christian Gentile. The 
Jew, as represented by Sir Moses Montefiore, 
has obtained a few small patches, chiefly in the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem, on the right of the 
Bethlehem road as you travel southward. But 
itis Europe and Russia that are competing for 
the purchase of Palestine. Every year more 
of its fields are bought up by France, or Aus- 
tria, or Prussia, or Russia ; in many cases not 
openly, but through the patriarchs of the 
churches, or some other such local agency. 
Large sums are thus laid out annually in the 
purchase of land; and the extraordinary 
spectacle will ere long be presented, of a coun- 
try bought up by foreign nations—a country 
in which the land-owners are the sovereigns of 
Europe, or the representatives of the Greek 
and Latin Churches. 

Nor has England forgotten her position or 
her interests. Through the shrewd, quiet en- 
ergy of her present consul, some of the richest 
portions of Palestine have become the property 
of England, greatly to the annoyance of her 
Greek and Latin rivals. The Gardens of Solo- 
mon, hard by Bethlehem, and about seven 
miles from Jerusalem, have been secured by 
Mr. Finn; and it is not a little singular, that 
it should have been into our hands that this 
patrimony of the kings of Judah should have 
at length passed. These agricultural projects 
are warmly taken up by the representatives 
of the churches, as well as of the nations, save 
in the case of our own nation, in which our 
consul, unsupported by ecclesiastical power, and 
hindered often in his noble plans by those who 


* 





ought to have seconded him, has for years per- 














severed in his agricultural scheme for Pales- 
tine, and with but very partial aid from home 
has achieved no inconsiderable success. 





A Road Picture. 


The Courier and Enquirer tells the following 
thrilling story : 

At the station at Syracuse, there is assigned 
to Mr. Glenn the duty of arranging each day 
to which of the engines the several trains are 
to be assigned, so that as the hour of departure 
for each comes, the engine will be found in 
readiness to take its burthen. 

He was for a number of years an engineer 
in active service, distinguished for courage and 
for prompt resolution. There are some instan- 
ces of this, which by their incidents ought not 
to be omitted from the roll of the truly brave 
deeds dcne by men. 

He was at his bar, his engine careering on 
with the speed that only steam’s strength can 
give, the road was clear, the busy wheels kept 
their regular roll, the huge drivers beneath his 
seat made swift circling, and they who in the 
cars were borne pains knew no obstacle in 
their journey. Everything moved on according 
to the card, and they who were by the roadside 
found the car marking by its passage the mo- 
ment as accurately as if it was the hand of a 
great dial. Suddenly he discovered a small 
object near the rail. The human vision grows 
sharp beyond the optician’s art in such an in- 
stant. The object moved, assumed form, be- 
came only too apparent. It was a little gir) 
playing with the dirt between the rails ! 

One may in the race pull the blooded horse 
to his haunches and jn a brief space control his 
movement, that springing muscle has but a light 
weight to control; the Deckard paddle soon 
changes the course of the steamer; but this 
huge engine, with its rather rash than roll, pon- 
derous, powerful, in such earnest in its motion 
that it must have great space of change, how 
shall this stop before it shall crush out of all 
form of life that feeble child? The play with 
the soil is of such importance that the little 
one does not hear the roar of the wheels, or if 
it does it is a child of a cabin proximate to the 
rail, and the sound is a famlliar one—it con- 
tinues its play, and nearer and nearer by an 
advance that is the very step of death, the 
train comes towardsit. Mr. Glenn determined 
in a tested accuracy of judgment that his train 
could not stop in time! Whatif it was check- 
ed, and the speed, that was measuring the mile 
by every few minutes, diminished, the death- 
blow by the swifter would be the more merciful 
—destruction was certain—the little one must 
meet the force that would crush it from the 
record of the living, and its play went on as 
if it were at its mother’s feet. 

This brave man read the realities of the 
scene in an instant. He left his bar! the fire- 
man’s heart forgot to beat; as for the passen- 
gers, they were acting out the every day scenes 
of common-place peaceable journey ; perhaps 
the checked speed caused somebody to lay 
down his newspaper; of the intense scene 
without ke knew nothing. 

He left his bar, and walking firmly over the 
top of the locomotive, over the hot boiler, past 
the smoke stack. he climbed over the front and 
down the step-like frame work of the pilot, 
and grasping that with a desperate strength, 
he leaned over! ‘The bars of the iron seemed 
to glide. dizzily away beneath him, and now the 
struggle for the child was one between death 
and bravery ; and, as ever in this mortal time, 
the King of Terrors seemed to have all the 
might in his skeleton hand. He leaned over! 
he reached forward! end at that instant, at 
that period of time, (moment is too long a word 
to express this) as the cruel edge of the pilot 
was about to crush the little one, he, not the 
locomotive, struck the child; if ever there was 
a bold love touch this was one; and, the per- 
illed was laid between the ties! and oh the 
fast train darted. Then down went the brakes, 
the strong arms of the brakesmen strained 
their wheel levers to crowd the delaying sur- 
face against the speed; then passengers aroused 
to find the train coming to a pause, while nei- 
ther station nor tank was near; then this 
brave man trod his locomotive top back again, 
and, as soon as the power of the advance could 
be subdued, jumped from his iron step and 
ran down the road—the wonder was that agita- 
ted limb could move so fast—and there—-there 
was the child, living unharmed, not a hone 
broken, not quite recovered from its astonish- 
ment at the life-giving blow which had turned 
aside the dart of death. 

Restored to its parents, who thronged 
around its deliverer, the little one, too young 
to realize that it had quivered on, over, the 
verge of another world, was taken home, Mr. 
Glenn returned to his engine, and the roliing 
locomotive careered to his grand progress 
with not a stain of blood upon its burnished 
metal. 
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